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a tradition and the symbol of a faith. The tradition
may be absurd, the faith may be injurious to the
dignity of man ; but there they are and you must
reckon with them. The French monarchy had not
suffered the salutary interruptions which had secured
the liberties of England. It was not the gift of a
Parliament or the result of a contract. It had not
been limited by a Magna Carta or a Bill of Rights.
It was a monarchy claiming to be based upon divine
right, and deriving its credentials from an unbroken
record of service dating back to a distant and barbaric
age. It was closely associated with the Catholic
Church, and, since the decline of Spain, had been the
most powerful promoter of its interests. No royal
house was so national, if long association with a
nation's history deserves the epithet, and no royal
house was so international. The Bourbons ruled
in Madrid, in Naples, in Parma. The two brothers
of Louis XVI. were married to Savoyard princesses.
The King himself had taken a bride from Vienna
as a symbol of that Austrian alliance which, despite
all the disasters it entailed, was still the corner-stone
of French diplomacy. Situated thus, Louis XVL
could not be, in any genuine sense, the King of a
revolution which regarded the monarch as the agent,
not of God but of the people, which despoiled the
Church of its property, and violated the Catholic con-
science by abruptly severing the connexion with Rome.
Even if the King himself could show the requisite
degree of elasticity, there was his wife, there were
his brothers, there was the tradition of the family
recommended from the allied thrones and certain
to be one of the most powerful ingredients in the
education of the infant Dauphin. These incom-